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the Economy 





Cost of Living UP. Between March and April, 1956, the Consumer Price l 
dex rose 0.2 per cent and stood at 114.9 per cent (1947-1949 
100). This was 0.6 per cent higher than in April, 1955. The ris¢ 

was caused chiefly by an increase of 0.6 per cent in f 

during this period, which stood at 109.6 per cent at tl 


April 
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UP. Total employment rose about 900,000 between 
April, 1956, and stood at 63.9 million—somewhat 
usual. Unemployment declined by about a quarter o! 
in April. Temporary layoffs decreased by one thir 
the same period and involved about 97,000 workers 

ber of insured unemployed was down a bit between 
and April to 1.4 million; this included persons covere: 
unemployment insurance programs. The civilian lab 
increased during this time and stood at 66.5 milli 


more than in March. 
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UP. Total national income rose approximately $1.5 billion 
ationa PI 
1 quarte! 


(seasonally adjusted annual rate) between the fourtl 


income of 1955 and the first quarter of 1956 to $333.8 billion, according 
to preliminary estimates. Increases in employee compensation 
and in other incomes were offset in part by decreases in farm 


and corporate income. 
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orkers were $1.95 
Wages and cents higher than 
Hours Che average 
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TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION 
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1953 1954 1955 1956 





1950 5 1952 


UP. Personal income increased about $1.5 billion (seasonally 


Personal adjusted annual rate) in March, to $314.9 billion \ pproxi- 

Income mately $1 billion of this rise was in labor income, which was 
$224.6 billion in March. 

Personal savings rate declined slightly from the fourth 

1955 to the first quarter of 1956. Still, it was above 

1955. About 6.6 per cent of the 

dis- 


quarter oO! 
the first three quarters of 
disposable personal income was being saved. Per capita 
posable income (seasonally adjusted) was $1,658 in the first 
quarter of 1956, practically the same as in the fourth quartet 
of 1955. 
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Gross UP. The gross national product represents the 

N ti | output of goods and services at market prices 
ationa current estimates the gross national product rose $1.3  billiot 
fourth quarte! 


Product (seasonally adjusted annual rate) between the fo 
of 1955 and the first quarter of 1956 and stood at $398.6 bill 


Consumption expenditures increased $1.6 billion an: 
ile gross pri 


ment purchases rose $200 million, wl 


investment declined $800 million 


Industrial UP. The industrial production index was 
according to preliminary estimates for April (se: 


Production justed, 1947-1949—100). This was one point above 
March level and two points below the all-time | 
le its 


1955 Durable manufactures made 
‘ 


up so 
“3 


cembe - 


since the beginning of 1956 ) 


mndurables and 


mained unchanged 


DOWN. By the end of May, all Dow Jones averages 
low their April standings. Industrials fell well below 
high of 519 in mid-March and were but 484 neat 


time 
of May 
f 182 


Rails were down, 169, after a high of 


April. Utilities, though down as well, 
of fluctuation. They stood ae 
half a point on the Dow 


reflected less 
ie end of May 
Ma 


prices on the 


ere 35] during mid 





INDEX, 1935-39100 
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Corporate DOWN. Preliminary estimates indicated that corporat 
. (seasonally adjusted) decreased somewhat from the 
Profits quarter in 1955 to the first quarter of 1956 However, 
vere well above the corresponding quarter in 1955 
yrporate profits for the first qt 
billion: the corporate tax liability 


approximately $4 


billion Dividend payments 
the remaining $11 billion was undistributed prof 


Before taxes, cc 


5 


accounted for $11.7 


Consumer UP. In March, total consumer credit was $3 
about $260 million more than in February 


= 
Credit crease of $180 million in total installment cre 


which amounted to $27.9 billion. Half of this 
mobile installment paper 
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The Developing Law 





Comment on 
Current Labor 
Problems 





Fringe Benefits 


and Our Industrial Society 


By ALLAN |. MENDELSOHN 


Wits THE ADVENT of World War 
II, and with the National Labor Rela 
ms Act im its sixth 


vear of operation, 


organized labor grew more cognizant of its 


twofold powers. Its initial power rested in 
vhat it could obtain from management; its 
lay in how it could benefit 


Although the for 


latter, it 


secondary power 


its individual members 


mer invariably presaged the was 


not until organized labor achieved its power 
the that it 


unused resources 


through former 


vast 


and confidence 


began to realize 
wr making the li he American worker 
I re comtorta 


Whether it 


its policy of 


“aSier al ore secure 
War 
granting 
direct 


was the Labor Board witl 


when 


Iringe increases 


it could not grant Wage increases, OT 


ier it was the growth of responsible 


foresighted unions, issues began to appear 


on the bargaining tables which would in no 
contribute to that which the worker 
accustomed to 
Tr} at the 
facilitate a general 


hardly be 


and decisions, employers and unions found 


wa) 
weekly pay 
Board did 
Iringes 


finding in his 
War Labor 


acceptance ol 


was 
envelope 
can denied, for by its holdings 
latitude of bargaining to be 
Thus, throughout the 
virtually all the 


their primary 


in the tringe area era 


of its existence, parties in 


our industrial community reconciled them 


selves to the concept of bargaining on issues 
than the 


increase, 


other usual omnipresent direct 


wage Many grew ingenious in 
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rect Wage 


deed, within a 


remarkable 
nts and praisewortl ! purposes 
ccurred throughout the be n 
Whereas social 
first <¢ 


ransition 


, 
accomplish 


ovement 


security represented the 


oncerted effort ever to recognize 
problems of old age and retireme1 nions 


were soon to be l ‘ ating r large-scale 


well-financed pens 
W hereas 
to provide 


nts, health and é lal uched 


nt nl 
plans 
workmer mpel n sought 


against tl ustrial 


a cide 
al irea outside any revio ognized 


field and sought to pr« 


tion 


} 


in which a workman yacitated to 


an extent where h wuld not ez 1 his liveli 


hood or support his family, pay 


his ever-increasing medical bills hat was 


formerly considered a gra od will 
was now termed “a proper 
bargaining.” A 


} 


- , 
or the employer, 
collective transi- 


which included 


subject for 


tion paid lidays, paid 


severance pay, supplementary un 


ther 


vacations, 


employment benefits and a host of 


novel innovations penetrated into an indus 
, 


trialized country from the largest 


mass 


production well nigh the 


smallest three-m: 


corporation to 


in operation 


and 
stim- 


‘ounts for this sudden 


Whence arose the 


Yet, what ac 


extreme outburst? 
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The author is a member of the Illi- 
nois bar and is presently engaged in 
postgraduate work at the Harvard 
Law School. This paper was written 
for Professor Sumner Slichter as a 
part of his special graduate course 
on collective bargaining. 





ulus? Obviously, for any phenomenon to 


have such a wide and popular 
it must indeed represent the will if not the 
The rank-and 


both 


acceptance, 


mandate of a vast populace 

file worker been 
and conscientious in pursuit of thes« 
efits; could 
sudden introduction and surprisingly im- 


must have zealous 


ben 
otherwise, what explain their 
mediate acceptance’: 


Indeed, that employees are avidly inter 


ested in fringe benefits and that employers 
are anxious to satisfy their demands appears 


to be Were 


otten 


the prevailing popular belief 
the analysis to end here, as it so 
past, the explanation bel 
and popularity of 
would be both simple and readily 
Where two 
struggling toward the objective, both 
the distance toward the objective and the 
difficulty of the struggle easily sur- 
mountable obstacles. 


has 
the 
benefits 


in the ind 


success Iringé 
apparent 
forces are 


otherwise adverse 


Same 


are 


the 
par- 


In an effort to ascertain what 
motivations in these otherwise adverse 
ties and in an effort to determine how these 


motivations manifested themselves in other 


were 


than the public arena, a study was con- 


ducted among those groups which are gen- 
erally recognized as most responsible for 
the growth in size and popularity of fringe- 
benefit bargaining. In the Greater Boston 
area, management representatives and union 
officials were questioned in extensive and 
intimate Prior to a 
sion of the results, however, it is necessary 
—and unfortunately so—to admit the short- 
comings, defects and unavoidable limitations 
in a study of this nature. 
graphical area of inquiry was necessarily 
small. (for 
size and age of the company or union, char- 
acter of the union—whether 
craft) were established in 
the companies or the unions. Third, and 
probably most important, the number of 
union officials and management representa- 
frort whom 


conversations. discus- 


First, the geo- 


Second, no criteria example, 


industrial or 
selecting either 


tives information was elicited 
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te. 


may not have been sufficient trom 


draw any considered conclusions 
theless, 


findings 


with these defects in min 


will now be set fort! 


Fringe Benefits and the Worker 


considering the w 


W hen 
benefits, the vast majority 
would begin on the 


paid hi 


assumpti 
rity, vac ylidays 


benefits are pre 


ations, 
similar MTeSSIVE 
ments reflecting the attainment 
for which labor |] | 
throughout 
sumption, 
workers 
fringe improvements 
ent and easily accepted 
read\ appal 
people 
tions, 


and easy 


ency 
ittemped t 

its credibility, o! es 
ontrary to what woul 
tl 


validity 
logically a curate, ie prevailing 


among a majority of both lab 


agement ofr 

and-file w 

fringes and 

would withou 

a direct wage increase rat! 
bene 


amount in a tIringe 


this set interesting 
well as itself an integ 
this study, it is nonetheless beyond 


timent 1s 


being in 


of progress at which we sl 
Actually, 


result, there are a 


traveling whatever 


1 


psychol gical tactors 


orkingman towar 


rsonal attitude 


attempt to ascertain 


these influences, rives 


general conclusions: 


one ai 


(1) Male employees appear less interest« 
in fringe benefits than do female employees 
On this conclusion, both 1 


management an¢ 


labor were in substantial agreement, 
the difference to male 
vitality and impenett 


female 


attributing 
for strength, ability 


disease and emphasis on 
and providing for family and children dur 
ing periods of illness or disability 

(2) 
many 


Even within this sex grouping, there 
are exceptions. The preponderant 
female interest, for instance, is for the most 
part restricted to such fringes as sick leave 
health plan Che 
female, usually because she is employed only 
temporarily or until 
little of her attention to permanent security 


pay or a and welfare 


she marries, directs 
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benefits such as pensi 
surance Furthermore, 


men appeat 


far mort to tringe bargaining than 
Older 


they are oO I > | 


receptive 


e case with younger met men, 


probably becat Sé morte 
susceptible to realization of the benefits, will 
health and 

] 


Isurance and 


virtually always favor pensions, 


life iu 
benefits similar in kind to an extra week of 


after 25 years of 


velfare plans, group 
Even 
younger men with families and presumably 

tl the r 


should 


vacation service 


responsibilities of parenthood 
increase the 
and and group 
lite insurance—still express less enthusiasm 


importance ol 
s like health welfare 
direct 
the element of maturity or 


for fringes than for wage increases 


even 
the unfortunate personal experienc 


ing been temporarily disabled a 


ige attitude in older 


the protru 


not generally 


ul counterparts 


we must keep in 
ly include a host 


Thus, for 
are pension and life insurance 


of benefits 
, tor reasons already pointed 
appeal mostly to the older employees 
health and welfare plans, 
plans, sick 
similar benefits 


there are 


hospitalization leave 


pay and 
l 


woulk 


sometime 


us other which 
least 
although to 
me more Last, there 
re benefits which appeal to everyone, such 


utility to everyone at 
employment careers, 
often than to others 


as paid holidays, paid vacations and annual 


bonuses. Thus, the age, sex and maturity 


or the 


t Iringe 


worker as well as the type or variety 


benefit in question are all deter 


ining influences in the individual worker’s 


outlook. 
Fre a 

the intraunion problems whicl 

For 


youngel 


these criteria aione, one cz 


may easily 
arise. instance, a union composed of 
older should 
prima facie be prone to favor 
over pension 
health plan The 
ve predicted for any union with more men 
That resulting collective 


more men than men 


direct wages 


such fringes as a plan or 


and welfare same could 


than women bar 
gaining contracts do not always reflect this 
difference may be attribued to the success 
of the union leaders as well as the character 
and age of those employees who take part 
in union activities and who influence union 
policies. More will be mentioned of this in 
later discussion, 


Also in this area of exceptions are the 
female employees who, though admittedly 
favoring such fringes as health, welfare and 
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be cause 


acceptance 
employed u 


When 


Situatior 


alre ady 
coverage plans 
coverarte 
the female 
sufficiently 


hea 


powertt 
] 


th and welfare « 


meet with mayority 
similar 


UW al 


Situation 
group < 
converted 


em 
»blems 


vhen properly examined 


ortance 


mpany =h has 


riod ot time expressed generali 
inability 


When 


stantiated its financial 


direct wage increas¢ 


a three- or tour-yez 


he employer during tl 


to be discussed later, has granted an annual 


few cents per hour as increased tring 
benefits, the employees—reconciling them 


| 


selves to the futility of demanding increase¢ 


wages—will naturally manifest greater con 


cern over the area of fringes than that of 


direct wage Custom and tradition 
the 


ence on the 


increases 


within industry also exercise an influ 


wotker’s choice. Thus, where 


tor many years he has a Christmas 


party, recreation plans or a subsidized cafe- 
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teria, he more than likely will find himself 
attached to these arrangements and desirous 
improving them even 


ot preserving or 
though at the sacrifice of a few 
hour in a straight wage increase 


cents per 
Some of these latter benefits, of 
fall within the range of subjects which aré 
ull employees, without 
to either sex or age. As already 
these benefits, such as paid holidays, 


favored by regard 
indicated, 
paid 
vacations, rest periods and recreation plans, 
appeal to all in every 
It is of interest to note that many 


elements in class of 
society. 
of these all-appealing fringes are exactly the 
benefits which various union leaders contend 
should not be categorized under the title 
of fringes. All of these benefits, contend the 
union leaders, as well as making the worker 
happier also tend to increase his 
morale, his mental rapport, and, what is 
most important, his economic productivity 
to the advantage of 


company 


Thus, since they work 
the company as 
estimated 
wholly to increased labor and wag: 
and, when calculating the monetary value of 


well as the worker, their 


costs should not be apportioned 


costs; 


one of these fringe benefit increases, higher 
morale and increased productivity should be 


considered in such a way as to apportion 


a certain estimated cost 


to company income rather than categorizing 


percentage of the 
it in its entirety as a wage increase. Perhaps 
this theory has inherent value. How 
that it does, 
difficult of 


SvVCGr. 


even if assumes most 
fringe benefits are 
accurate cost analysis that to add another 
factor would 


insurmountable 


one 
already so 
more nebulous make the 
an almost 


and 
cost estimate 
task, one subject to 
criticism and objection than is commonly 


even more haggling, 


the case under the present system 


In attempting to reduce this problem of 
employee desires to any general rules, one 
is immediately confronted with a myriad of 
influencing factors and a quantum of vari- 
as to make any 
eralization without 
including qualifications and exceptions al 
rules them 


gen 


ables so innumerable 
impossible necessarily 
broad as the general 
selves. Nevertheless, it would 
though the popular belief that workers are 


most as 
appear as 
avidly solicitous of fringe benefits is not 
nearly so well founded as 
pected. Union constrained 
to express the sentiment that they individ- 
most influential 


might be ex- 
leaders are not 
ually have been the factor 
in swaying the minds of the employees and 
role of fringe benefits as 
our industrial society 


Although the age and sex 


ously noted are influential in making some 


establishing the 
an institution in 


factors previ- 
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course, 


of the fringe’s acceptance, 


may well be the union leader wh 


and successtully obtains its ultimate acce] 


Indeed, 


agreement 


union leaders, in oste1 
employers 


ance many 


with many 
belief that no 
at work, the majority 
would pret 


sible 
hered to the matte! 
influences are rf 
men, absent effective guidance, 
and demand direct wage increases 
fringe benefits The 


ing foresight in their leadership and 


union officials, exe 
seeki 


to provide the worker with present 


future 
which the worker 


security, obtain for the worke1 
would attempt 
himself were he bargaining as 


As to why 


obtain for 


individual fringe benefits 


been so widely accepted, the 


ently lies at the doors of the 


ization and in the hands 


leaders 


Fringe Benefits and Management 


Just as it has generally been thot 


workers prefer fringe benefits 


wage so also has it get 
thought 


to bargain overt 


increases, 
that management is mor 
and grant frit 
direct wage 


management, just as with 


than a like amount it 


Witl 


common view is not nearly s 


expecte 


stantiated as might be 


lusion that 


the only cor 

from thi survey is that 

» all-encompassing con 
Each compal 
difte 


with its 


rules and mm 
could be 
different 
siderations 1Tl dealing 
and thus different motivation 


formulated 
problems. 


1 ternal | 
union, 
final determination of its willi 


grant fringe benefits 


The more important an 


considerations of internal man 
be broken down into three 

(1) The 
reflecting 
important tactor in 
outlook on a fringe 


existence ot 
accurate cost estimates 
determining 
ment’s 
many instances, management 1s 
willing to 
primarily because insufficient 


bargain on a specified 
or inadequ 


available for ascertaining 


records are 


projected costs. Thus, in a plant where the 


women favored maternity benefits for them 


selves and the men favored maternity ber 


efits on a family coverage arranget 


chose not to bargain on 


could break 
(Continued on page 379) 


management 


until it down its records 


Issue 
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A Partial Defense 
of the Uniform Arbitration Act 


By WILLIAM J. ISAACSON 


Excessive judicial intervention in labor arbitration is the fear of 
most authorities in the labor-management relations field. A defense 
of the Uniform Arbitration Act is made by a union attorney, who feels 
that because some vices exist in the present act he can support only 
the statutory virtues of the act. However, the author does believe 
that the act will afford enforcement of labor arbitration agreements. 


N AUGUST, 1955, the National Confer view of what has already been written that 
ence of the Commissioners on Uniform reaction to the Uniform Arbitration Act has 
State Laws adopted an “Act Relating to been anything but unifor The reactions 
Arbitration and to Make Uniform the Law have ranged from all-out praise to bitter 
with Reference Thereto”—the Uniform Ar- attack As the title of this paper would 
bitration Act—covering in a single statute indicate, the writer does not share either 
both commercial and labor dispute arbitra of these polar attitudes 

tion. A few days later, on August 26, the 
draft act was approved by the American 


legates To 


Act has not or view The embodiment of these recon- 


The proposed act represents years of 


‘ ffor l conc! g ide - 
Bar Association’s House of De . t in reconciling widely divergent points 


date the Uniform Arbitration 
been adopted in any jurisdiction. But, as 


would have been predicted, the act has 
been the subject of extensive com- well the act measures up against absolute 


ciliations represents something less than 


perfection. The issue, however, is not how 


already 
ment and criticism. It is clear from a re standards of perfection, but whether, on a 


1In view of their differing origins, purposes joinder Several provisional remedies. well 
and contexts, it would have been preferable suited to commercial arbitrations, were pro- 
to have had separate enactments for commercial posed for inclusion in the Uniform Arbitration 
arbitrations and labor disputes. It is the law of Act They were omitted by the draftsmen be- 
commercial arbitration, however, which appears cause they were singularly unsuited to labor 
to have suffered the most from this arbitrary arbitrations 


Uniform Arbitration Act $29 





Mr. Isaacson is general counsel, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, AFL-CIO. He was 
one of the five representatives designated by 
Arthur Goldberg, ClO general counsel, to work 
on the drafts of the Uniform, Arbitration Act. 





Fabian Bachrach 
comparison with what we now have and 
on a balancing of the other conflicting con- 
siderations, it represents a forward step 


in the administration of labor-management 


agreements 
To those to whom any statutory 1 trator 
tion in this area is, per se, an unwarranted dispu 
intrusion, the answer is simple: The uni- Jerse y, 
form act is regressive. But for those who 1955, Ohi 
believe that proposed legislation is to be ‘portant i 
considered on its individual merits in the an L Pennsy! 
light of the current needs of the directly tration 
affected parties and the general community, 


and the extent to which these needs are met 


agreel 


é 
by existing law, a more search Hampshi 
is required. ve bargai 
. ; . : exempt trom 
Such an analysis might w in with |. sll el Sede 
° o P . 1 arTD atio 

a brief survey of the existing federal an 


state law of labor arbitration. Whatever Nor does tederal 
é O ilternative 


] 


the differing views of the opposing critics 

of the uniform law may be, nearly all would é levant to tl 
agree that the existing law is chaotically ation agreements, { 
inadequate.” At the common law, agree- federal Arbitration Act 
ments to arbitrate future disputes, even Labor Manag 
existing disputes, are revocable and unen- Federal Arl 
forceable. Either party may withdraw trom m agreements 


an arbitration proceeding and repudiate the ransacti 


agreement at any time prior to the making 
of an award.’ But even at the common law, 
once the parties have proceeded through nployment 
*Some authorities in the field contend that Levy Superior Court, 
since most of the parties to collective agree- Pac. (2d) 770 (1940): see Notes 
ments abide by their arbitration obligations Law Review 411 (1941), 54 Harva 
there is no need for legal sanction Docu- 500 (1941) 
mentation of this statement, or its refutation, Goldstein v. Garment Wor 
is difficult. It is suggested, however, that the LABOR CASES { 18,032. 328 Pa. 385. 196 Atl 
accuracy of this observation is somewhat shaken (1938): see Sturges and Ives Some Confusi 
by the frantic efforts of attorneys, particularly Matters Relating to Arbitration in Penns 
union attorneys, from all geographic areas, to vania,’’ 99 University of Pennsylvania Law Re 
employ Sec. 301 as a legal sanction in arbitra- view 727 (1951) 
tion enforcement The cases would indicate ’For : : . — : 
2 Bo ‘ or a survey of pertinent legislatior 
that no area is free of Sec 301 litigation to Labor Arbitration Under State Statutes 
compel adherence to arbitration obligations States Department of Labor, Office 
‘American Law Institute, Restatement of Solicitor, 1943 
Contracts, Sec. 550 (1932). ’43 Stat. 883 (1925). 9 USC Secs 
*Ohio Revised Code Annotated, Par. 2711.01 lowing (Supplement, 1952) 
(Page Supplement, 1955). 61 Stat. 156 (1947). 29 USC Se 
5 Rhode Island Public Laws 1955, Ch. 3517 plement, 1952) 
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labor-management relations. A special com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Dean 
Maynard E. Pirsig of the Minnesota Law 
School” considered the many comments 
and criticisms of the committee’s several 
successive drafts. These comments came 
from all over the country from persons 
experienced in the field of labor arbitration. 


Among the groups which closely followed 
the deliberations of the special committee 
of the commissioners and which submitted 
comments to the various drafts was a 
special committee of the Law Committee 
of the American Arbitration Association, 
among whose members were: Robert Abe- 
low, Archibald Cox, Edward L. Coffey, 
Arthur J. Goldberg, Paul R. Hays, Herbert 
S. Thatcher, Clarence M. Updegraff, Ben- 
jamin Wyle and this writer. As the com- 
mittee names reveal, all elements of the 
labor-management community were repre 
sented—labor, management and _ neutrals 
The particular interest of labor unions was 
reflected by the appointment by the General 
Counsel of the CI¢ ) Arthur Goldbe rg, ofa 
special committee of CIO lawyers to study 
the proposed legislation. 


The need for statutory enactment pri 
viding legal sanctions in this area is plain; 
the intensive preparation and careful delib 
eration of the special committee and its 
representative group of advisors is now part 
of the statutory history. Two questions, 
however, remain. First, does the proposed 
Uniform Arbitration Act effectively over 
come the many problems which now beset 
the enforcement of arbitration of labor 
disputes and securing enforcement of the 
awards? Second, assuming an affirmative 
answer to our first question, does the Uni- 
form Arbitration Act achieve its purposes 
without doing damage to our voluntary col- 
lective bargaining procedures? Phrasing 
these questions in different, and more pre- 
cise, terms, does the Uniform Arbitration 
Act provide cerfain and expeditious legal 
procedures for the enforcement of agree- 
ments to arbitrate, including future disputes, 
while preserving the informality and flexi- 
bility of voluntary arbitration procedures 
sensitively drawn to the needs of the par- 
ties? Does the Uniform Arbitration Act 
achieve its objectives without doing dam 


age to these voluntary procedures through 


* The members of the special committee 
consisted of Judge Otis S. Allen of Topeka, 
Kansas; Marvin J. Bertoch of Salt Lake City; 
Tom Martin Davis of Houston, Texas: and 
Alfred M. Pence, of Laramie, Wyoming 
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The International Union— 
A New Legal Entity 


By ROBERT W. GILBERT 


The early common law concept of ‘‘legal entity’’ has now been stretched 
to include labor unions. Unincorporated associations—which unions are 
for the most part—can now by statute sue or be sued in their common 
names. Judicial recognition of this new idea is examined by the author, 
who is a member of the Los Angeles law firm of Gilbert, Nissen & Irvin. 
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ted Press Phot 


Shown above is a cluster of man- 
made diamonds presented to the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on May 3 by an official 
of the General Electric Research 
Laboratory. The 100-carat sample 


of preproduction diamonds is about 
three sixteenths of an inch in dia- 
meter and is composed of many tiny 
stones, the largest weighing less 
than a hundredth of a carat. Every 
known scientific test, including X-ray 
diffraction, has been used to prove 
that General Electric's diamonds are 
identical with those mined in Africa 
and South America. 
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Legislative Implications of Recent 


Unemployment Benefits Agreements 
By EDWARD D. WICKERSHAM 


This article formed the basis of an address presented before the 
lowa Chapter of the International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security at the University of lowa on April 21. Supple- 
mentary unemployment pay plans and the administrative integration 
of these proposals with existing state benefits and with the Rhode 
Island and Raushenbush plans are explored by the author, an 
assistant professor of industrial relations at the University of Detroit. 
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“Savings Plans’’— 
The Flat Glass Agreements 
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1 
empioyment 
juirements 


uncert: 


vide an a 


individual employer ex 


res have at least tacitly 
Cushman, vice president in charge of 
American Motors Corpora- 
Van Puersem bill in a 


E. L 
industrial relations 
tion, argued against the 
March 5, 1956 letter to the Speaker of the 
Michigan House of Representatives, as follows 

American Motors Corp. is opposed to the 
passage of this bill on two grounds Ym & 
contrary to the principles of unemployment 
insurance and 2. It is discriminatory against 
some employers and employees We do 
not anticipate in the years that lie ahead that 
American Motors’ experience will be such that 


Unemployment Benefits Agreements 


Administrative Integration: 
“One Stop” Service 


rmining 

used and the assessmel 
against the private user 
we would fail to meet the requirements 
Van Puersem Bill for integratior However, we 
cannot guarantee that such will be the case any 
more than we considered it wise to guarantee 
annual wages We do not want to be in the 
position in which the Van Puersem Bill would 
place us If we were, we would consider that 
position to be unfair, discriminatory and con- 
trary to unemployment compensation principles. ’’ 

rext of joint statment by Edward L. Cush- 
man and Norman R. Mathews (UAW 
March 19, 1956) 


news 


release 
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stop” procedure might operate to effectively 
limit an independent employer determina 
tion of “availability for work” as presup 
posed by the present agreements 


In negotiations now in progress with the 
UAW, the “Big Three” automobile manutac 
turers are opposing the “one stop” procedure 


Complete Integration: 
The Raushenbush Proposal 


Paul A. Raushenbush, director of the 
Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation 
Department, has proposed that qualified 
employers be permitted to purchase addi 
tional unemployment compensation benefits 
from the state.” Raushenbush favors the 
enactment of whatever legislative safeguards 
are necessary to prevent the shifting of 
SUB costs from SUB employers to non 
SUB employers. Any additional adminis 
trative expenses involved could be passed 
on to SUB employers on a fee-for-service 
basis. The salient feature of the Raushen 
bush plan is that it eliminates duplication 
of administrative procedures without forcing 
non-SUB employers to increase their unem 
ployment benefits. 


If the funding provisions of the Ford 
contract are typical of SUB agreements, 
employers could purchase a given level of 
henefits for substantially less under the 
Raushenbush plan than through an inde 
pendent fund arrangement. The Ford funding 
arrangement requires a maximum reserve 
of $393 for a maximum benefit of $25 
weekly. Eight per cent of taxable pay 
as suggested under the Raushenbush 
amounts to $240 per employee to 
both UC and SUBs. This reserve we 
be intended to cover average benefits of 
about $45 per week. The interest savings 
on these sterilized funds could be appreciable 


Another phase of the Raushenbush pro- 
posal might become a major issue of con- 
troversy between labor and management 
The Raushenbush plan presupposes that 
eligibility requirements for SUBs are iden- 
tical with UC eligibility requirements. This 
poses no serious problem today, but the 
unions are almost unanimous in their de- 
mand that collectively bargained eligibility 
standards replace UC eligibility standards 
in future bargaining. 

Finally, the Raushenbush plan poses a 
potential social problem. If the state wer 
to underwrite additional UC benefits on a 


the Interstate Conference of Employment Se- 
curity Agencies in November, 1954, and is re- 
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labor’s unemployment ber 


Rhode Island Proposal: 
State Guaranteed Wages 


The current session ot 


Legislature is considering 


wage bill 


This bill would pay bet 


50 per cent of the claimant’s weekly 
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hts appre 
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ecedin vear with a $60 
tor up te 26 weeks I} 
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current SUB agreements. The sp 
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lative recognition of the varying (5) SI 
unemployed heads of households relationship 
principle has not been recognized by a nu employment 
ber of major industrial states such as N 

York, Pennsylvania and California 

shift in unemployment benefits agreeme 

to “after tax” pay grafts a form of dep¢ 

ents’ allowance on unemployment bene 

in these states. 


Several studies of re-employment exp: 
ence’ can be used to suggest that family 
obligations have an influence 
tive to find re-employment 
that any fixed low level of benefits proba 
works a greater hardship on a larg: 
than on a bachelor or a working wite 
as the general benefit level rises t 


90 per cent of wages, family all 


standard, 
cht restr ® This problem is t] 

might restrict mobility Chi problem is w  Saeobay. 

much more study than it has been give 
Finally, dependents’ allowances have 

portant implications on 1 roper metl 

of financing unemployment benefits 


shall refer to this problem later 


(4) What is the relati hip 
benefit levels and the incentive 
re-employment: 

Once again we are contronte 
series of obvious statements and 
knowledge High benefits might en 
some short-term loafing I would 
that positive employee knowledge tl 
recall was possible is a more effective 
ulant to re-employment than low 
levels in most cases The people 
most disturbed about the high SU! 
level argue’ on the basis of “Well 


people would rather loaf than work” 


can’t prove this statement to be 


there is substantial evidence th 


majority of unemployed workers 


effort in finding re-employment 

no claim as to the infallibility of 

I merely say that we don’t know 

about human motivation to make 

either way! I think the problem is 

us t do some u ploye 


tant enough for s to 
their workers o 


thinking about 

* Joseph M. Becker, The Problem of Abuse in dependen stat be allowed to rece 
Unemployment Benefits (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1953). Seyfarth, Shaw and ’Tom Downs New Ideas on Benefit 
Fairweather, Employment Security Studies, Vo! 21 Employment Security Review 14-18 (1! 
3. The General Motors Livonia Fire Study Mr. Downs recognizes that income 

The Commerce and Industry Association of New increased substantially since 1938, but 
York study of the Alexander Smith plant that fringe benefits, such as accruir 
rights, severance pay, vacations and suc 
fits lost in unemployment probably offset 


than 90 per cent of his regular earnings 
PR 


taxes 


closure. 

* Governor Williams of Michigan recently pro 
posed sweeping amendments to the Michigan 
Employment Security Act He advocated UC ” UAW-CIO, Preparing a Guaranteed Employ 
benefits equal to 65 per cent of average earn ment Plan : That fits UAW Members Like 
ings plus a $5 per week per dependent allow a Glove, April, 1954, p. 37 
ance. As a check on possible abuse of benefits 
he suggested that no person, regardless of 
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A wise Government knows how to 
enforce with temper or to conciliate 
with dignity. —George Grenville 





full employment tl 

unemployed he Vari I 

rencies have developed com hendibly 
helping unemployed 1ext probably 

t privat 


y system < Vi 


ployment security a 
sundry methods t 
persons find jobs. The more effective the opment of a wh { 
employment security agencies are in place unemployment compensation. Wouldn't the 


'C disburse mplovees,. self-em 


interests ot employers, em] 
oved persons and the coming generat! 


less important the | , 
Heavier employer pl 
offices as he 


ment, the 

funtion becomes 

on employment security best served by taking a long, deep a1 

a source of employees could greatly im dispassionate look at the whole system 
[The End] 
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Labor Relations in the Maritime 





Because seamen are considered ‘‘wards of the admiralty’’ their legal status is 
different from that of other workers with respect to collective bargaining. 
The writer examines this status of seamen in relation to their collective 
bargaining needs. He believes that existing federal laws should be amended 
to make them conform to present-day legal and economic concepts of the rights 
of maritime workers and to the stated policy of the United States Congress. 





NE of the chief problems of maritime 
labor relations has been that having to do 
with the establishing and developing of the 


collective bargaining process pr 


has been made difficult in the maritime 
dustry because ot the econ mic, legal at d 
social factors peculiar to the nature and 
history of the industry 


Private enterprise has not been able to ship 


develop an American merchant marine that shipping 


1s capable of competing with toreign ship collective 
“WE 
ping and, at the same time, adhere t industry 
| +} 7 ' , war 
American standards of wages, worki é lecided RB person Md) 
; ; : - 
pl 


ved 4 i ‘ a regzaraiess 


ditions and safety measures \ 
ment has been subsidizing the industr i shipping articl have been sig 
marily because of the important role of tl widely believed that the existi 
merchant marine in national defense juiring shipping articles s 
Operating costs, espe cially seagoing labo Seamet 

costs, are so much higher for United States pjralty’ 
ships than for foreign ships that it is be has heer 
coming increasingly difficult for Amer ers wit! 
ships to compete in foreign trade. This is a  pargaining 
very acute problem for the nonsubsidized Act 


lines. A problem for all maritime shipping 


gual 
collective 
companies is that of maintaining an active 


+} 


utilize 
merchant fleet despite the simultaneous in plicate « 
crease in foreign competition and the reduc the case 
tion in the American foreign aid program shipping articles, the mutiny 

Many laws and regulations pertaining to desertion laws pl: gal restric 
labor, as well as safety measures, have been seamen which drive them to exert 
enacted by Congress. Congress also has _ action in ord o render collectin 
set up bureaus, commissions and agencies ing effectiv he effect of this 
to administer and enforce the numerous seamen in an anomalous position 
laws and regulations. The confusion that tire subject of the legal status of seame1 
has characterized labor relations in the mari in relation to collective bargaining needs 
time industry has, in some measure, been to be examined with a view to amending ex 
attributed to the jurisdictional conflict and isting statutes so as to make them cont 
rivalry between and among the govert to present-day legal and econom« 
mental agencies which are active in the ad of the rights of maritime workers 
ministration and enforcement of the laws the declared labor policy of the ( 
affecting these relations. the United States 
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Industry 


By DONALD R. HERZOG 


Maritime Industry 








This article is composed of the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the 
dissertation submitted by the author 
to the Labor and Industrial Manage- 
ment Department, Graduate College, 
State University of lowa. He is man- 
ager of marketing research, The Aro 
Equipment Corporation, Bryan, Ohio. 
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to offset 
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\ comparison of monthly base f 


wages 


unlicensed ratings with corresponding job 


classifications in the railroad industry shows 


that on the average maritime ratings exceed 


the corresponding railroad occupations by 
very small percentage. Officer persi 
all maritime occupations have more 
than 


earning comparable 


supervisory personne] 


power 


An examination of monthly base pay 
earnings of seagoing personnel by the three 
that on the 
West Coast the monthly base pay has been 
to, but 
higher than, those on the East Coast. | 
for the West Coast 
higher than seamen on the F 
Coast because overtime rates under Pacific 
Maritime Association agreements are higher ; 
intercoastal the West (¢ 
make up a larger portion of the tota 
ping work 
overtime 


employers’ associations reveals 


nearly identical earnings have been 
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ship 
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Wages and other items of labor expense 
proportion of the total 
In 1954 the monthly 
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comprise a large 
cost of ship operations 
wage cost for operating a ( was 
approximately $28,400, 


$7,100 for foreign operations of the 


as compared with 
same 
During the seven-year period 
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type of vessel 

from 1945 to 
increased 137 
doubled and premium pay has nearly quad 
Food 


costs and the social security tax have like 
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duty of the 
Ottentimes 
think tl 
been 1 


tion, 


: 

employer 
breach of the labor contr: 
problems 


be cons 


Many of shipping compani 
employ a labor specialist té 
relations a1 ive sucl 


United Press Photo 


These weird figures may look like a 
group of robots bent on some dia- 
bolical scheme, but they are only 
masked students attending an adult 
education class in welding. The 
photo was made by the bright light 
of the glowing metal. 
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[The End] 
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Strategy 
in Collective Bargaining Negotiations 
By M. S. RYDER 


This article is reprinted, by permission, from the November, 1955 issue 
of the Michigan Business Review, published by the School of Business 
Administration, University of Michigan. The author discusses collective 
bargaining strategy which he believes can be broken down into several 
parts, all of which will reveal the real position of the negotiators 
and test their skills during the entire collective bargaining process. 
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Management probing. 
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Mr. Ryder is associate professor of industrial 


relations in the School of Business Administra- 


tion, University of Michigan. 


In addition, he 


is a professional arbitrator of labor disputes. 





ing debates. These debates run the risk of 
generating 


repeated expressions of firmness of purposs 


counterargument and evoking 
on the part of union leaders which, in the 
later the bar- 
gaining, may 
unable to recede from their early positions 
without their political and 
prestige in the union 


Stages ot actual face-to-face 


result in union leaders being 


Status 


cost to 


As some industrial relations experts have 
noted, a union must leave the 
gaining table in such to claim 
a victory before his union member consti- 
tuents. 
a union leader to publicly avow or reavow 


leader bar 


a position as 
Therefore, if a management pushes 


his demands and repeatedly express himself 
on the rightness and justice of his bargain 


ing objectives, final agreement on less is 
the 


the 


lace-Saving 
part of the 


harder to reach because of 
that may be involved on 


union leader. 


This consideration may also apply to the 


corporate face and to the 
better known off 
agement. 
“never” and end up afte 


prestige 


cials of a particular man 


To say in the prebargaining stage 
bargaining saying 


resser degree IS a 


“yes” to a greater o1 
factor in keepit 


g the corporate mouth shut 


Dressing 


Some collective bargaining negotiations 


are more significant than others. This may 
be because of the 
the union, the great power each 
can direct the the 
importance of the particular industry in the 
general economy, and so forth. These par- 
ties may be pattern-setters. What they may 
eventually agree on will not only be fol- 
lowed in their own industry, but may be 
copied and projected to other industries 
This has been true of 
ing results reached in the past by both the 
General Motors Corporation and the Ford 
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other 


where substantial bargaining p« 
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United Press Photo 


A sightless worker sorts and checks 
tiny aircraft parts. The remarkable 
sense of touch of the blind workers 
enables them to sort the match-stem- 
size parts with almost infallible ac- 
curacy and at top speed. 





both the negotiator and the 
union negotiator 


successful 


management 


would be considered a 


negotiation technician in obtain 
ing his respective figures originally set at 
five and eight cents, respectively, the regard 
for his ability and skill increases in direct 
proportion to the amount he can retain 1 
from cushion 


the final agreement his own 


This test of negotiatory ability not 
takes place in wage bargaining, but can go 
on with respect to degrees of seniority com 
mitments, 


other major provisions in the ordinary labor 


degrees of union security, an 
agreement. 
Consequently, bargaining parties tend to 


advance to each other claims of finality of 


position which are simulated and are not 
their real and final positions. 
work hard to create the illusion of 
in the hope of obtaining a concession from 
the opposite party and retain part of theit 
The 


is compressed 


They will 


finality 


cushions. range of 


will make 


As they make each 


bargaining 
they 
slowly and grudgingly. 


own 
ce mcessions 


concession in their bargaining cushion—th« 
management going up and the union going 
down—they will claim more firmly that in 
each instance they limits 
of their compromising. 


have reached the 


False breaking-off points.—In the lowe: 
ranges of their respective bargaining cush 
ions, they will buttress their simulated real 
positions by advancing the impression that 
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the other still 
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The labor union movement is fulfill- 
ing a need in combating the misused 
power of employers; but it will some 
day break up of its own weight, due 
to the inherent differences in people. 
Its present program of paying every 
workman in a certain group the 
same wage is against human nature. 
| forecast that for labor unions to 
succeed, they must recognize that 
workers are entitled to different 
wages, based upon their initiative, 
energy, intelligence, and other quali- 
fications. —Roger W. Babson 
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W HETHER federal courts can IK il é \ award 
arbitration clauses in union contract t law or e¢ vy, failure to 
seems to be “a riddle wrapped in an enigma.” numerous nal procedura 
[The divergencies of the United render an award unenforceable 


courts of appeals are wide and those of tl performance of a submission to 


district courts more varied ‘ if tl submission 


A recent decision by the Court o 
peals for the First Circuit, Local 205, UJ 
v. General Electric Company, 30 LABor CASES 
69,908, has heid that the enforcement 
these arbitration clauses may, in appropriate 


circumstances, be enforced by federal « ts 


s| wo other cases were decided by tl 
same court at the same time dealing wit! ; 
arbitration under union contracts--Neu agreemel 
paper Guild of Boston of Hera arbitration was invalid as an ouster 


CA cou! ul ai n These rules 


Traveler Corporation, 30 LABOR 
{ 69,909, and Goodall-Sanford, Inc. v. TWU, embed 
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common law and in equity, to agreements magic words, whereas others have 

for the submission of any dispute to arbitra consequently have denied entorcement 

tion, and their manifested unwillingness to Labor Management Relations Act, the Norri 


give such agreements full effect. LaGuardia Act and the United States Arbi 
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Personal income rose _ steadily 
throughout 1955. Industrial payrolls 
led the advance under the combined 
influence of increasing employment, 
longer hours of work, and rising 
rates of pay. Payrolls also rose in 
all other major industry divisions and 
total wages and salaries reached 
$209 billion, a rise of $12.5 billion 
from 1954 and $10 billion from the 
previous high in 1953.—Sinclair 
Weeks, Secretary of Commerce. 
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pretation excluding collective bargaining 


f jurisdiction 
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exist so long as the union is not asking for \ federal district court in Wisconsin, 

the relief available to the individual em after the Fifth Circuit’s holding in Lincol) 
ployee. The court believed that if cases Vills, contended that the Norris-LaGuardia 
seeking to compel an employer to arbitrate Act as well as the Taft-Hartley Act and thx 
were thrown into discard along with the United States Arbitration Act forbid enforce 
Westinghouse-type case and those barred ment of an arbitration agreement Stee 

from trenching on exclusive NLRB juris workers v. Galland-Henning Manufactury 
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One Hit and One Error? 
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1.000 on two overtime-pay exemption claims 
Fair Labor Srand- 
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vegetables which 


and 


season 


distribution 


vegetable 


resale and vegetables grown 


some 100 miles away in the mountains; 


most of these have already been sorted, 
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graded 
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shipping 
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is claimed 
7(b)(3) ar 
to local 
‘he FLSA 


ovided in this 
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shall 


employ ‘ I¢ é 
than forty hours, unless 


ceives a compensation 


in excess 
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Subsectio 
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employee 
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their raw 
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preparing in 
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oft a seasonal nature 
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exemption of this provision 
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c) if the employee dur 
workweek hicl 
] 
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andl d 


asi 


with respect 


etables, Domenic: 
t of Secti 


within the definition by 


“seasonal industry 
Domen s empl yvees 
yrocessed fruits and 
In Mitch 
juntain grown vere 
: —— © 69.846 
I itl to a tourteen weeks 
: adminis 
exemption trom the overtime payment pro ' ' 
- ‘ ductio1 
vision of the Act, within Section 7(b)(3), 
claimed 
but is entitled to claim no exemption under 


Section 7(c) 


Hill Fruit P 
51,181 


It may well be that the lower court felt n Addison v. Holly 
that to qualify for an overtime exemption 


one had to be engaged both in a “seasonal” he Fifth Circuit, in deciding Budd, Jr 
industry and in the “first processing.” The Company v. Mitchell, 27 Lapsor CASES 


Tenth Circuit believed not. It held that T69.105. cited Lovvorn v. Miller, 26 LaBor 
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CASES 9 68,654, held this definition 
a he 
had to be designated in geographi 
terms and the 
located within 
merely 


where it 
of “area of production” to be invalid 
“area” 
exclusion of establishments 


such geographic bounds 


located neal 


beyond the 


because they were 


towns of specified size was 
authority of the administrator 


In Budd, the Fifth 


earlier position in Lovvorn, 


affirmed its 
held that 
operators of tobacco plants were not ex 
cluded from the under the 
FLSA by the administrator’s 
nition of “area of production.” 

However, United 
Court the Fifth Circuit in 
“For the proximity of the plant to a metro 
politan center, like the town 
where the plant is located, may the 
an agricultural 


Circuit 
and 


exemptions 
invalid defi 


the States Supreme 


reversed this 
size of the 
make 
decisive difference between 
or urban 
an important factor in 
seeks to treat more or 
on farms and labor in 


prises in the ‘area of production’.” 


The circuit court contended that Holly 
Hill supported the belief that the adminis- 
trator’s definition was wrong. The Supreme 
Court distinguished its position in Holly 
Hill from that in Budd and maintained that 


environment Distance is 


any formula which 


less as a unity labor 


agricultural enter- 


they are consistent. 

Holly Hill involved one of the alternative 
definitions of “area of production,” which 
addition to 


standard: 


geographic 
terms, the 
ployee to be exempted from FLSA’s pro 


included, in the 


another whether em- 
tection was employed in an establishment 
The 


leave 


having no more than seven employees 
Court said did 
it to the Administrator to decide 
within geographic bounds defined by 
the Act further permits discrimination be- 


“ Congress not 
whether 


him 


tween establishment and establisl 


upon the nun ber Tt employees “4 


The Supreme Court took the 
in Budd to note that it had said 
Hill that the phrase “area of 
had geographic 
which tl ize of 


implicatio 
a plant within tl 
consistent. “In f: 
Holly Hill as 


population criterion, now pt 


Was nol 


decision in 


for decision, was valid.” 


ase the Supreme 


for delimitation « 
relation to the complicated 
tors that between agricul 
conditions and the labor market 


prises concerned with agricultural 


ties and more or 


believed the aim of ( 


The (¢ 


was to 


ourt 


exempt employees “empl 
(13(a)(6)) and 


enterprises 1! 


agriculture” 
in agricultural t 
production” (13(a)(10)). TI 


between 


at m 


ing a line “agricultural 


operating under rural agricu 


ditions and those subject to 


trial conditions.” 
The 
in the 


held t 


plants 


Supreme Court 
tobacco processing 
exempt from minimum-wage and 
pay FLSA 


workers employed in agriculture 


requirements of the 
culture exemption ended when the 

processing plant 
not do 
processing; further, this technique 
tially 


bacco, turning it 


was delivered to the 


growers themselves do this spe 
substar 


changes the natural state of the 


industrial pt 


into an 
The ( 
administrator’s 
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ourt concluded that 
definition 
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striction is maintain 


tion and discipline. 


necessary to produc 


However, no such obligation is owed mn 
employee organizers. Their access to co 
pany property is governed by 
consideration, the 
ability of employees to learn the ad 
from 


namely measure 


of self-organization others 
quently, if the location of 
living quarters of the employees place them 
beyond the reach of reasonable union efforts 
to communicate with them, the 
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No 
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‘The Act 


retrain trom 


such conditions, the 


interference, 
straint or coercion in the 
cise of their 


that the 


facilities for 


employer permit 


irganization wl 
ie 
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Railroad Labor Laws 
Experience Under Railway Labor Leg 
tion. Leonard A. Lecht. Columbia Universit 

Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 

York. 1955. 254 pages. $4.25 

attention has been 

ay Labor Act subsequet 
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The “shape-up” used successfully and 
successively by the employer and the union 
has tied to employment the prevalent prac- 
tices of “kickback,” “bribery,” “payroll- 
padding”; at the same time, it has created 
conditions that have given rise to organized 
crime on the piers as well as in surrounding 
areas, as disclosed by the federal and state 
investigations of the New York waterfront 
The “shape-up” has made the longshoremen 
self-competitive due to the preferential hir- 
ing practices to which “shape-up” proced- 
ures so easily lend themselves. The writer 
feels that it is this very that has 
allowed certain leaders of union organiza 
tions to disenfranchise the members of these 
labor organizations by collusion with the 
shippers and at times, by political patron- 
with authorities on all 


practice 


age, governmental 
levels. 

the East (New York-New 
Jersey in particular) the ILA (led by 
Joseph Ryan, presently convicted for Taft- 
Hartley violations), a labor racketeered 
union, has used extensively the unregulated 


On Coast 


shape-up as its hiring method. 


the West 


Longshoremen’s 


Simultaneously, on Coast, in 
the International 

Warehousemen’s Union, called by the author 
“Harry Bridges’ union,” system ot 
hiring has been developed, known as tl 
“hiring hall.” In response to the 
shoremen’s needs for a better regulated 
system of hire, the “hiring hall” has come 
to replace what at times was a capricious 
method based on favoritism, the old “shape- 
up.” Though at first, control of the hiring 
in the “hiring hall” had been contested by 
both shipowner and union, there developed 
administered “hiring 
longshoreman, union 


and 


another 
1¢ 


long- 


a closely and jointly 
hall” assuring every 
or nonunion, his share of the available work 

The author compares the ILA and ILWU 
and their development and techniques used in 
hiring, and looked directly at these 
practices of hire to determine the relative 


has 


merit of each system. 


With the establishment of the Waterfront 
York Harbor District 


abandoned 


Commission for New 
in 1954, the “shape-up” 
The purpose of the Waterfront Commission 
Act, which is a bistate compact 
New York and New Jersey, is to eliminate 
corrupt and criminal practices on the water- 
front and to regulate employment of water- 


was 


between 


front labor. 


The commission 
isters what the author 
operated “hiring halls.” 
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established and admin- 


calls “government” 


hy 


The commission concluded 


up” method of employment 


men has resulted in vicious 
which the employees have become 
victims. An elimination of tl 
was necessary to a solution 


labor problems 


Early USSR Labor Policy 


Labour Policy in the USSR 1917-1928 
Margaret Dewar. Royal Institute of Inter 
national Affairs, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 1956, ~ 

The broad principles of the society tl 


aspired to build laid down by 
to their 


286 pages. $6 
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minority of the total populatior 
number of tl had 
discipline and tradition of 


small 


advanced capitalistic countr! 
was these countries rather 


Marx and Lenin had in mind wl 
izing the “dictatorship of the proleta 
unprepared as, it 
appear, were the leaders of this dictat 


Russia was as 
The author has presented for examination 
the decrees, ordinances and instructio1 
concerning the development of the labor 
policy of the USSR during extremely 
critical and formative period. 
ment of this policy charts the contradictions 
between Bolshevik theory and practice. An 
understanding of this country’s labor policy 


this 


TH levelan- 
The develop 


is all the more 
ing of the society of the USSR in which the 


important to an understand 


worker is profe ssed to be the dictator 


A Study of Eastern 
and Western Economics 


Trends in Economi 
son of the Western 
Bloc (A Study Prepared for the Joint 
mittee on the Economic Report by the 
lative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress). United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1955. 339 
pages. 


Growth: 
Powers and ti 
Com- 


Legis- 
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For Better Meetings 
Basic Principles of 
Protocol. Marguerite Grur 
Grumme, 3830 Humphrey Stre¢ 
16, Missouri. 1955. 68 pages 
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vides the medical profession with a source 
book of practical form on 
(1) incurred indemnity and medi 
cal benefits, (2) distribution of the premium 
dollar, (3) statutory and 

trative provisions which may affect 
incurred, and (4) official medical fee sched 
ules and related directives Also, all sources 
been listed in a 
statistical tables 


information in 
I sses fi Tr 
selected adminis- 


losses 


and a glossary have 


rate section, and all 


been placed together. 
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Compensation Disqualification ... Pass 
age of the Norris-LaGuardia Act in 1932 
and the Wagner Act in 1935 marked a 
change in the public policy from toleration 
unionism. Both 
individual was 
employer 


opportu 


to encouragement ot acts 


reflected the belief that the 


powerless in dealing with an 
should be given the 


other 


Therefore he 
nity to join 
collectively with regard to wages and hours, 
working conditions 


workers and bargain 
and 
The 


equalize the 


order to 


Act, in 


the unions’ 


Norris-LaGuardia 
employers’ 
weapons and 
jurisdictional restraints pl: 
Wagner Act 

collectively 


and 


economic balance them, 


moved certain 
on labor, whereas the 


anteed the right to bargain 


At the same 
Old Age and Insurance Act, 
known as the Social Security Act, the pur- 
pose of which was to provide benefits to 
the aged. The act provided a tax 
offset device to encourage the establishment 
insurance pro 


Congress passed the 


time, 
Survivors 


also 


unemployment 
grams. Soon 
unemployment compensation programs 
would not 


of state 


every state enacted these 
How- 


ever, the state meet 
federal requirements if benefits were denied 
work if the posi- 
labor 


programs 


anyone refusing to accept 
offered were 
dispute. Workers 
benefits if their unemployment 
result of a labor dispute caused by a work 


due to a 
disqualified for 


tion vacant 
were 


was the 


stoppage. 
The national 
hand encouraged collective bargaining 


labor policy on the 
if necessary, the strike, as means of acl 
aims; on the other hand it 
strikers were undesirabl 


ing legitimate 
declared that and 
penalized workers when such action was 


taken. 

Though unemployment benefits have not 
strike benefits, they 
that effect. Also it 


intended to be 
have had 


been 
nonetheless 
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of experience rating, and a detrimer 


employees: therefore, thé 


benefits is as much a nonneutral 


payment of benefits 
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Insuranc 
February, 1956 

Railroad “Open Shops” 
Way Lab I Act was 
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as to Carriers t 


called “union hop” collective 


purpose oT wh 
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1lorce ’ ( be or become 
members later 
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sought 


name 


thus opening 


Railroad Operating 
a conflict whicl 


reached the federal courts 


The statut provided that if 


are membe “national 
to join 


bargaining contrac 


unit The 
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appropriate union 


contract bargains for the members of 


unions in that t far as wage 


working conditions are concerned, 


will not their grievances 
definition ot 


Labor 


process 
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scope” but the Railway 
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individual 
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Meetings of Labor Men 
New York University.—Auth: 


aspects ¢ 


Social Security Amendments 


Senate Finance Committee knocks tax 
rate increases out of H. R. 7225 and 
makes other changes. 


ssions ot Ss 


I pel 
presented 
Detailed and tic; : ré creases that 
made of pension and l I y both employe 
sts of benefits, multiemploye 
agement oft unds and the 
the size ot e firm t 
pted Six sessions are 
tee Te 
rerence, 


Univer 


Exec 


AFL-CIO Conventions.—Ju Vir- 
ia State IUC, Richmond; American Flint 
Union, Cl land; United 
& Millinery, , New York 
Upholsterers International 
America, St. Louis, Mis 
uth Dakota State 
June 11: Communicat 
if America, Public Auditorium, 
Michigan State IUC, Civic Audi 
and Rapids; American Federation 
Atlantic City; Amalgamated 
ers & Butchers, etc., Cincinnati; 


mmiuttee, 


benefit 


mmittee 
f Railroad Telegraphers, Montreal 
18 Michigan State Federation ot 


Labor. Detroit June 21 Maine State Fed 


coverage of! 

cCOVeTaRrt 
a yeat by one employer 
eration ot Labor, Belgrade Lakes June 23 ( 30 days tor one 
Oregon State Federation of Labor June 25 
American Newspaper Guild, Royal York farm workers would als: 


Hotel, Toronto; American Federation of 1eW 


weekly or monthly rate 

red 
committee provision requiring 
Technical Engineers, Boston; Texas State ain “crew leaders” be considered ¢ 


Federation of Labor, Austin. I 


ot 
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One of the objections to the social sé 
curity laws is that aliens can come to 
country, work long enough to establish 
credit and then retire to their native cou 
and draw benefits An amendmet 
cepted by the Senate committee would par 
tially block this practice. The amendment 
would withhold benefits from aliens if they 
foreign country, un 


this 


ntry 


al 


become residents of a 
the country of the 
benefits under its 
in the United States 


aliens 


native alien pays 


less 


system to citizens living 


T he 


living 


contributions of 


such ineligibie abroad w 


be refunded. 


Self-employed osteopaths and gui 
stores workers would be excluded fro 
extension of coverage provided 


Senate com! 


new 
House 
however, agreed to the 
lawyers, 


measure. The 
extension 
age to self-employed 
erinarians, naturopaths, cl 
optometrists. 


extende d, 
changes. to Americar 


the country 


Coverage would be 


ate commiuttee 
serving 


isters outside 


their congregations are composed mainl 
further amendmet 


would pro 


American citizens. A 
agreed to by the 
that American employees 


aries ot 


committee, 
of foreign su 


American corporations co 


covered under voluntary agreement 
corporation owns 20 per cent or mo 
foreign subsidiary 


stock of the 


Work Stoppages 
More workers out more times in 1955 
than in 1954, but individual impact of 
work stoppages lessened. 
While work 
1955 was greater than in 1954, 
upon the participating worker 
Statistics rece ntly released by 


iges in 


stopp. 


their impact 


the number of 


was consid 


erably less. 
the United States Department of Labor in 
dicate that it was the shorter average dura 
tion of these stoppages in 1955, 18.5 days, as 
compared to 22.5 days in 1954, whicl 
the reason. 

There were 4,320 stoppages in 1955, 852 
However, 
d 


more than in the previous year. 
proportionately more workers were involve 
in the 1955. While only 1.53 
million workers were idled in 1954, 
75 per cent more, or 2.65 million, were idled 


stoppages of 
almost 
in 1955. Man-days of idieness in 1955 totaled 
28.2 million, only 5.6 million more than in 
1954. This though 
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indicates clearly that 


there were three-fou 
in the stoppages in 1955 onl 


more days I idle ness were incurre 


1954 


Che average 
stoppages 
in 1954 lo 
cent « ti 


he 1955 work oppages 


Issues concerning wages 


benefits accounte: 


plementary 
stoppages ] 


Increases 


these 


Unemployment Benefits Plus 
Vacation Pay Possible in New York 


State's Department of Labor clarifies 
policy on benefit payments in vacation 


season. 
U1 de I 


partment 
ment it 
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idle red to be true 


however 
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effect 
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prefer cash also contend that companies 
would preter to give cash because fringe 
benefits are more difficult to take away. 
That the worker becomes so attached to the 
fringe as to be willing to incur wage de 
creases before iringe decreases would seem 
to indicate that the worker values the fringe 
more than the wage. Perhaps this ostensible 
incongruity may really serve to substantiate 
the often-stated proposition that although 
initially in favor of wages, once having 
observed the advantages of fringe benefits, 
the worker undergoes a change in his per 
sonal preferences. On the other hand, this 
incongruity may be due only to the fact 
that the workers have grown accustomed 
to wage decreases during the fluctuations 
of our American business cycles; vet, never 
has a business cycle affected a fringe benefit, 
obviously because fringes never attained 
popularity prior to the steady upward cy 

clical movement starting in the early 1940's 
Whatever be the reason, however, it is 
believed by many segments of both mar 

agement and labor that reluctance to bargair 


t 


on fringes may often be accredited to tl 


prevailing sentiment that fringes are psy 
t 


chologically more difficult to decrease than 


would be the case with wages 


Naturally, there are many factors 
counterbalance this theoretical relu 
and which result in an employer's 
more willing to bargain on fringes 
humanitarian aspect of _ fringe 
should never be overlooked Many n 
agement representatives expressed sincet 
interest in the well-being and over-all hap 
piness of their employees. In some it 
stances, the employer had many years past, 
during his childhood, earned his living as 
an employee in the Same industry. Having 
realized the hardships of poverty and having 
experienced the difficulty of providing f 
future security when one’s present wag 
was barely adequate to permit quasi-com 
fortable existence, the employee-turned-em 
ployer empathizes with the employees 
hence strives to do all he can on 
behalf. 


Unfortunately, however, not all motiva 
tions in favor of fringe bargaining lie in 
this humanitarian area. Four economic 


factors appear to be of considerable imp« 

(1) When an employer gives ten cents as 
a fringe benefit, although the employee in 
effect earns an additional ten cents pet 
hour, management is not required to pay 
social security taxes on such additional 
amount; nor is the additional amount 
pyramided when calculating time-and-one- 
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The Cover: 


Economic Smokestacks . 


B EFORE THE DAYS of smoke 
prevention a belching chimney such as that pictured on our 
cover was considered a good sign, for it meant that a factory 
was humming and men were working. Smoke now having 
fallen into disrepute, the man-on-the-street, as well as the 
economist, must turn to facts and figures for his interpretation 
of how things are going. Replacing smokestacks as economic 
indicators are tables of figures about gross national product, 
disposable personal income, profits, investment, employment, 
wages, new construction, population, etc. By comparing their 
present level with previous years’, we get a picture of how 
we're doing. By projecting the figures ahead to some future 
date, we see what we’ve got to do if we are to maintain or 


increase our standard of living 


ry. 

I HE monthly government publi 
cation prepared for the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report by the Council of Economic Advisors, Economic Indica 
tors, shows that to date we’re doing well. Our gross national 
product has climbed from $285.1 billion in 1950 to $387.2 billion 
im 1955. At the same time, labor income has risen from $150.3 
billion to $215.5 billion. During that five years, employment 
rose irom approximately 60 million to approximately 63.2 


million, while unemployment dropped about half a million 


W HERE are we going’ The 


staff for the Joint Committee on the Economic Report in 1954 
looked ahead a decade—to 1965, sy that date, it predic ted, if 
present birth rates continue, our population will be 190 million 
a gain of 25 million people. Employment will increase by 10 


million to about 73 million, and gross national product is 


I 
predicted to advance to between $535 billion and $565 billion 


Thus, a 15 per cent increase in employment will have to pro 
vide a 40 per cent rise in productivity. How much better off 
will the individual worker be in 1965? The committee report 
makes no prediction as to wages, but it pictures per capita 
disposable personal income, in 1953 dollars, as climbing from 
$1,567 to about $2,000, or on a per-household basis from $5,321 


in 1953 to about $6,785 in 1965. 


Cover photograph by Harold M. Lambert. 























